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OFFICIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF PRESIDENT 
CLEVELAND 

" . . .an individual sense of responsibility on the part of each of us 
and a stem determination to perform our duty well. . . . " 1 

ALL too little that Mr. Cleveland wrote, aside from his 
public documents, speeches and messages, is now 
available, although increasing numbers of students of 
politics and history are re-estimating the significance of the 
man and his work. Nevertheless his public utterances, espec- 
ially his state papers, are so numerous that President Cleveland, 
the public official, can be known, whether the riddles repre- 
sented in Grover Cleveland, the private individual, are ever 
understood or not. No man can write messages, vetoes and 
public letters for eight years without telling something about 
himself. In President Cleveland's case, no Scotland Yard 
detective is needed to discern the thumb-prints of a laborious 
worker and to piece together the outlines of an interesting 
character. 

Mr. Cleveland did not italicize the significant words in that 
part of his first message placed at the head of this page, except 
as his constant use of them emphasized the keen sense of 
responsibility which possessed him. If any single attribute 
was his distinguishing mark, it was a sense of responsibility. 
And it was no common load, easily borne and felt only on 
especial occasions. It was a personal sense, keen, burdensome, 
not to be laid down even for a moment. It was a weight which 
he could not delegate, even temporarily, to others, because it 
had been placed upon him by vote of the people. It was a 
burden which made him lonely and weighted his messages with 
a heavy weariness. 

" Lonely the heart that listens to no voice 
Save that of Duty." 

It is, of course, to be expected that the president of a nation 

•Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents (Ed. 1903), vol. viii, p. 365. 
Referred to hereafter as " Richardson." 
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will feel his responsibilities, but none whose papers I have ever 
read impress me quite so insistently. In the first inaugural 
there is " responsibility " and " anxiety " and " conscience." 
Shortly afterward there are " solemn pledges " and " plighted 
faith " ; in the first annual message, " solemn obligations " ; in 
the very last minutes of his first term, " plain course of official 
duty." 

The second administration is like the first. The inaugural is 
full of " gravity of the duties " and " responsibilities " ; the 
messages to Congress tell of " exacting obligations and inexor- 
able responsibility " ; the close of the administration is burdened 
with " official " and " constitutional " duty. One of his eminent 
successors in the presidential chair once said of Mr. Cleveland 
that he had " a sense of public duty that has been exceeded by 
no statesman within my knowledge." 

One burdened with such a keen sense of responsibility either 
must have the power to throw off mountains of work at high 
speed or must be a patient plodder. Mr. Roosevelt belongs to 
the former class; Lincoln and Cleveland belonged to the 
latter. George F. Parker, in his Recollections of Grover 
Cleveland, tells of working at the White House on the Dem- 
ocratic textbook in the campaign of 1888. However late Mr. 
Parker worked, the plodding President was working still later — 
generally until three in the morning, the night-watchman said. 
The pension vetoes are amazing examples of patient attention 
to detail. The President did not, of course, search out the 
facts relating to the cases dealt with in these scores of vetoes, 
but all bear the hallmarks of the President's style. Nobody 
but a nerveless man could work in this fashion and survive, and 
nobody but a plodder would. President McKinley relieved 
himself of many duties by turning over smaller tasks to sub- 
ordinates ; but Cleveland had only the 

" patient hand that plodded 
While others slept ! " 

Not until the very end of his career could Cleveland even " ease 
his labors by means of dictation." 

President Lincoln, whom one instantly thinks of as resemb- 
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ling Cleveland in his keen sense of responsibility, relieved his 
burdens with humor. President McKinley's messages breathe 
a contentment that was serene even though the times demanded 
something more virile. He finds " felicitous conditions," " sin- 
cere congratulation," " beneficent Providence," " peace and 
good will." He declares that the " public questions which now 
most engross us are lifted far above either partisanship, preju- 
dice, or former sectional differences." (Richardson, vol. x, 
page 26). Mr. Cleveland could not have written a sentence 
like that. 

Yet Mr. McKinley's serene misstatement had a soothing 
effect. Most people like to be told that they are looking well 
even when they know they are ill and look it. But Mr. Cleve- 
land could not forget his responsibility or wave aside the abuses 
which he knew must be faced. With sledge-hammer blows he 
demanded that serious problems be dealt with before growing 
irritations and discontent caused revolution ; McKinley sweetly 
left all to the wise and judicious action of the legislative branch 
— incidentally accomplishing what he desired. 

It is not to be expected that a president will give evidence of 
any abounding sense of humor in his state papers, even though, 
Lincoln-like, he may by that means relieve the tension in a 
cabinet meeting. If, however, a president does allow a sense 
of humor to appear, the sort of fun which he enjoys is one of 
the guide-posts to an understanding of him. Mr. Roosevelt's 
combative, dental grin and Mr. Taft's infectious chuckle at him- 
self as well as at his adversaries, are cases in point. Now and 
then Mr. Cleveland relieved his feelings by a touch of a sort of 
fun, but with one exception, so far as I can discover, his official 
humor was always sarcasm and irony. Once, in vetoing a pen- 
sion bill for the widow of a soldier, he noted that the veteran 
in question died of " gastro-enteritis " and then, appalled at the 
size of the word, he added, " which, being interpreted, seems to 
denote ' inflammation of the stomach and small intestines.' " 
That is not bad for so burdened a soul, but the spark of humor 
is, characteristically, in a veto. 

An official with such an active sense of responsibility could 
hardly fail to burden himself with the abuses of our form of 
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government, nor would he fail in season and out to urge upon 
Congress the correction of these abuses. Only four years be- 
fore Mr. McKinley found that the most engrossing public 
questions were lifted far above partisanship, and that conditions 
were " felicitous," Mr. Cleveland was soberly calling the atten- 
tion of the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue to needed action : 
" I deem it fitting on this occasion, ... to also briefly refer to 
the existence of certain conditions . . . which seem to menace 
the integrity and usefulness of [our] Government." * Tariff 
and finance, Hawaii and Venezuela, pensions, the erection of 
public buildings — all presented for his shillalah heads which 
were not lifted above prejudice and partisanship. 

Frugality was one of the homely private virtues which Mr. 
Cleveland carried into public life. " Frugality and economy," 
he reminds Congress, are not virtues " which we may safely 
outgrow." " Frugality among the people is the best guaranty 
of a contented and strong support of free institutions " ; hence 
the pension vetoes, condemning with sarcastic conscientiousness 
the raids of undeserving pirates upon the bounty of a generous 
government; hence the vetoes of appropriations to construct 
useless government buildings in every rural " Four Corners." 
The workings of his mind are so clear that they can be reduced 
to a mathematical formula : 

Sense of responsibility + laborious attention to details -f- 
frugality = pension vetoes. 

Hence, too, the best of all Mr. Cleveland's sarcasms : " Though 
the people support the government the government should not 
support the people." 

No study of the public characteristics of Mr. Cleveland can 
fail to meet the question, "Was he obstinate, self-sufficient, 
callous to public opinion, impervious to argument?" Fortu- 
nately the question is not a difficult one, given the point of view 
from which the question is asked. From the point of view of 
the politician interested in the present and the immediate 
future, with eye focused on the results of an oncoming election, 
President Cleveland must have been an utterly exasperating 
candidate. Particularly was this true in the campaign of 1888. 

'Richardson, ed. 1895, vol. ix, p. 389. 
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The tariff became the chief issue of that memorable battle 
because of the President's noted message at the opening of 
Congress on December 6, 1887. As is well known, this docu- 
ment was devoted entirely to advocacy of a lower tariff. " To 
some of the president's own party such unexpected action 
seemed like political suicide." ' Moreover it was not merely 
unexpected. The Democratic party was far from being a unit 
in behalf of tariff reform. Its record in Congress for many years 
previous, the utterances and activities of some of its leaders, 
had been squarely in the opposite direction; a conservative 
people, in a conservative period of its history, was not likely to 
receive with joy a message which, departing from all prece- 
dents, concerned itself with a single topic. It is not surprising 
that outspoken dissatisfaction in the Democratic party had to 
be stifled. Newspapers and politicians of all shades of belief 
found in the message ample materials for misunderstanding and 
dissent, although the Democrats found it necessary to preserve 
some appearance of unity and to renominate the President. 

But while the campaign was on, the President had another 
blow for his political supporters. During his term he had 
aroused bitter hostility by his veto of numerous private pension 
bills. Now the veto of such measures is sure to be misunder- 
stood, the saving effected is trifling, and out of all proportion 
to the hostility aroused among the veterans of the war. But 
in President Cleveland's mind the principle involved bulked 
big, bigger than any chances of re-election. It must have dis- 
mayed his political associates to meet, at the start of the cam- 
paign, the veto of July 5, 1888 : " In the discharge of what has 
seemed to me my duty as related to legislation, and in the 
interest of all the veterans of the Union Army, I have at- 
tempted to stem the tide of improvident pension enactments." 
But that was not enough ! From July to October of this cam- 
paign Mr. Cleveland vetoed no fewer than sixty-seven such 
measures. To the usual politician, the President must have 
seemed sadly lacking in even the elements of political prudence. 

His defeat in the ensuing election has been explained in 

1 Dewey, National Problems, p. 66. 
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many ways, and doubtless many slight changes or bits of good 
fortune would have altered the result. But when it is remem- 
bered that Mr. Cleveland received 100,000 more votes than his 
competitor, it becomes clear that his obstinate adherence to 
principles did not alienate his following, but rather enlarged it, 
and also that fundamentally he was defeated by an electoral 
system which allows the votes of a plurality of the people to be 
nullified by the more or less accidental location of the strength 
of the winner. 

Naturally the experience merely confirmed the President in 
his political obstinacy. During his term of retirement, from 
1889 to 1893, he did not cultivate relations with the politicians 
at all. 1 It was during this time that Mr. Richard Watson Gilder 
introduced an editor friend to Mr. Cleveland. After a con- 
ference between the editor and Mr. Cleveland, Mr. Gilder asked 
what impression the former president made : " Splendid," the 
editor retorted; "he is the greatest man I ever met — and he 
wouldn't promise to do a thing I wanted! " * 

To this period, also, belongs the Reform Club letter of Feb- 
ruary 1 89 1, in which Mr. Cleveland denounced " the dangerous 
and reckless experiment of free, unlimited, and independent 
silver coinage," 3 at a time when a big, perhaps a controlling 
fraction of his party was wedded to this very experiment. In 
discussing this incident Mr. Parker notes that " in the decision 
of [a question of principle] politicians had only the smallest 
influence with him." 4 Gilder's reaction at the time was: 
" Cleveland always is more cheerful, always at his best, when 
he is making a fight for principle." 5 

The obstinacy of Cleveland from the point of view of the 
politicians is only lessened by the fact that he received a plur- 
ality of popular votes in three successive elections, for ordi- 
narily such a man has to get his satisfaction from " the verdict 
of history." 

Yet however pachydermatous a man may be, there are times 
when hostility cuts him. Since Cleveland's writings, so far as 

•Gilder, Record of Friendship, pp. 24-8. * Ibid., p. 30; italics are mine. 

* Ibid., p. 32. 'Recollections, p. 151. 

* Op. cit., p. 34. See also the incident related on p. 99. 
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they have been made public, are for the most part official, it is 
only seldom that we get a glimpse of the inner feelings of the 
man when under fire. Happily a letter to Gilder gives us a 
sufficient hint: " [I] assure you how much ... I am encour- 
aged, or at least saved from utter discouragement, by any ap- 
proval I am able to win from you and men like you. ... I know 
the clouds will roll away, but / do not know who, before that 
time, will he drowned in their floods" * 

President Cleveland's sense of justice was so strong and so 
near the surface that it almost deserves to stand beside his 
sense of responsibility. It is, indeed, cut out of the same piece 
of cloth. A keen realization of his responsibility and a rigid 
adherence to justice are the two qualities which most impress 
one in reading all Mr. Cleveland's official papers. 

His message on the Venezuela boundary controversy, and 
still more his chapter on the subject in his Presidential Problems, 
written after his presidency, both resound with the feeling that 
a wrong has been done. He hastens to acknowledge a horror 
of a conflict between Great Britain and the United States but 
instantly adds, " there is no calamity which a great nation can 
invite which equals that which follows a supine submission to 
wrong and injustice." a He prevented the annexation of Hawaii 
in 1893 on the ground that an officer of the United States had 
furthered the success of the revolution which had resulted in 
the offer of union. In a special message to Congress, December 
18, 1893, he exposed the complicity of the American minister 
in the overturn of the Hawaiian government, and expressed his 
emotions on the subject in some stinging sentences. Witness 
the following : " The control of both sides of a bargain acquired 
in such a manner is called by a familiar and unpleasant name 
when found in private transactions." 3 

On the whole, his justice was stern — of the legal kind. It 
was on justice as a principle, too, that he placed his emphasis. 
Indeed I get the feeling from his papers that he insisted on 
justice more because justice is a great principle than through 

1 Gilder, op cit., pp. 123-4, Oct. 12, 1894; italics are mine. 

8 Richardson, vol. ix, p. 658. * Richardson, vol. ix, p. 468. 
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sympathy for those to whom justice had been denied. There 
is a certain lack of warmth in his sense of justice. Nor 
did the labor or danger involved in the attempt to undo a 
wrong seem seriously to deter him. He would undo the 
injustice of Great Britain to Venezuela in the face of possible 
war. He would undo the Hawaiian revolution and put the 
queen back on the throne, although the attempt partook of the 
nature of unscrambling eggs and was sure to bring upon him 
the hostility of the annexationists in the islands and in the 
United States. 

One of the most unfortunate elements in Mr. Cleveland's 
constitution was a tendency to scold Congress, sometimes 
directly, sometimes in less open but more irritating ways. Two 
sentences at the beginning of his message on the Hawaiian 
revolution must have seemed to Congress almost like a sneer : 
" I suppose that right and justice should determine the path to 
be followed in treating this subject. If national honesty is to 
be disregarded. ... I have entirely misapprehended the mission 
and character of our Government." * The message of Decem- 
ber 3, 1888, contains a lecture on the extent to which congres- 
sional care for private and partisan interests had caused the 
postponement of needed general legislation.* While it may be 
said that Congress richly deserved the scolding and that the 
President's rugged and honest courage is thoroughly admirable, 
it may also be questioned whether such tactics get legislation 
from a bulky, high-strung and sensitive Congress. 

Mr. Cleveland's remarks on civil service reform in the mes- 
sage of December 4, 1 893,3 constitute a concise, truthful and 
lucid statement of fact — and would offend about as many friends 
and opponents of the reform as could well be offended in so 
short a space ! In the message on the Duskin case 4 he all but 
dares Congress to impeach him. 

The message requesting legislative assistance in meeting the 
distressing financial situation of 1895 s IS a complete docu- 
mentary study of the psychology of Cleveland. In interesting 

1 Richardson, vol. ix, p. 461 ; italics are mine. 

1 Ibid., vol. viii, pp. 777-8. * liia., vol. ix, p. 457. 

*Ibid., vol. viii, p. 379. b Ibid., vol. ix, pp. 561-5. 
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alternation, what he would like to say to Congress peers through 
what he knows he ought to say. Restrained statement of 
indubitable fact gives way to his blunt, bursting irritation at a 
blameworthy Congress which could remedy the difficulty if it 
would. One concluding sentence combines the olive branch 
and the threat : " / can not, however, refrain from adding to an 
assurance of my anxiety to cooperate with the present Con- 
gress . . . an expression of my determination to leave nothing 
undone which furnishes a hope for improving the situation." * 

Richard Watson Gilder tells a story which is eloquent of a 
certain coldness in Mr. Cleveland's official relations. A dele- 
gation of men, including an ex-governor who was a political 
friend of Cleveland, came to urge the appointment of a certain 
man to a postmastership. The President himself tells the rest 
of the story : " When the delegation had finished speaking, / 
looked out of the window a while, then said : ' Gentlemen : Blank 
Blank will never in any circumstances be appointed postmaster 
of Blank.' Then I looked out of the window again? * It was 
certainly admirable to refuse to place in office one whom the 
President looked upon as a venal boss, but a little more tact 
and a little less attention to the window would have had a far 
pleasanter effect on the delegation. 

The pension vetoes are a field for the student of psychology. 
On the whole, as far as can be discovered without a laborious 
investigation of every case, the pension policy of the President 
was sound. Apparently there were abuses which might well 
try the soul of a conscientious, frugal administrator. Yet the 
form of the vetoes violates sound canons of political controv- 
ersy. Anybody who has ever indulged in or even watched a 
public contest knows that a wise controversialist will give his 
opponent as few openings as possible. Especially will he avoid 
giving way to temper or sneers. The opponent is sure to 
pounce upon any such weakness, send back a Roland for the 
Oliver, and so continue the contest. Meanwhile the real point 
at issue is lost and personal bitterness develops. All this is 
well exemplified in President Cleveland's pension vetoes. One 
incident will be enough. 
1 Richardson vol. ix, p. 565; italics are mine. * Gilder, p. 209; italics are mine. 
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In 1886 an act was passed which granted a pension to a cer- 
tain William Bishop. Examination of the case revealed the 
fact that Bishop had been connected with the army only one 
month and seventeen days, of which time thirty-five days were 
spent in the hospital on account of an attack of measles. The 
President paid his respects to Mr. Bishop as follows : " This is 
the military record of this soldier, who remained in the Army 
one month and seventeen days, having entered it as a substitute 
at a time when high bounties were paid. Fifteen years after 
this brilliant service and this terrific encounter with the measles, 
. . . the claimant discovered that his attack of measles had some 
relation to his army enrollment and that this disease had ' settled 
in his eyes, also affecting his spinal column' " z 

Naturally the opponents of the President devoted their at- 
tention to condemning the sarcasm in the message, not to dis- 
proving the soundness of its main contention. To the sensitive 
veteran — and from the beginning the veteran was a bit suspici- 
ous of Mr. Cleveland — the President seemed to be sneering at 
a Union soldier, whereas he was venting his righteous indigna- 
tion upon one who sought to feed at the public crib. Where 
fearlessness and a sense of duty should have appeared, only an 
unfeeling sarcasm was seen. 

The literary style of President Cleveland was an index of the 
man. Heavy, almost awkward, serious, legal — his messages 
seemed as little fitted to attract favorable public attention as 
the man himself. One who says " the right ... to exact tribute 
from the earnings of labor or the property of the citizen " in- 
stead of " the right ... to tax," and " innocuous desuetude " 
instead of " harmless disuse " may expect little hearing after 
the novelty has worn off. 

But the words, like the author of them, commanded atten- 
tion. Some phrases had a flavor of poetry about them. 
Speaking of the navy as " a shabby ornament to the Govern- 
ment," he continues that reform is necessary " if we desire to 
build ships for present usefulness instead of naval reminders of 
the days that are past." ' Other messages contain memorable 

•Richardson, vol. viii, p. 443; italics are mine. 
% Ibid., vol. viii, p. 351. 
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figures of speech : " The . . . Treasury, . . . should only exist 
as a conduit conveying the people's tribute to its legitimate 
objects of expenditure." " A large surplus in the Treasury 
. . . attracts the gaze of States and individuals with a kind of 
fascination." * And again, in speaking of the endless redemp- 
tion of paper currency in gold, " It [the government] was 
forced to redeem without redemption and to pay without 
acquittance." And last of all, did not Mr. Cleveland have a 
good time writing the following sentence? The practice of 
distributing public offices for party services inspires " an im- 
mense army of claimants for office " who lay siege " engrossing 
the time of public officers with their importunities, spreading 
abroad the contagion of their disappointment, and filling the 
air with the tumult of their discontent." 2 

In brief, then, the strength of Cleveland lay in the strong 
elementary personal qualities which he possessed in his sense 
of responsibility, his attention to the demands of his position, 
his vision of needed reforms, his lofty political obstinacy, his 
courageous honesty, his ability to say things which would com- 
mand attention. His greatest lacks were a certain unwisdom 
in his attitude towards Congress, an inability to co-operate with 
others, and a tendency to arouse needless animosities in places 
where, had he refrained from showing his feelings, he might 
have accomplished the greater ends that he had in view. 

If the entire task of governing the United States in his two 
administrations could have been left to Cleveland alone — if 
there had been no Congress, nobody to manage — if Cleveland 
could have shouldered all the burdens alone, or if, assuming a 
Congress to be necessary, the only things essential to bringing 
about a reform were to name and define the abuse and set 
forth the remedy — under such circumstances the country could 
not have desired a more faithful and wise executive, within the 
limits of the political philosophy which the President held. 
What that philosophy was is another story. 

Charles Ramsdell Lingley. 

Dartmouth College. 

1 Richardson, vol. viii, p. 840. * Richardson, vol. viii, 363. 



